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The graceful Silver Warwick Frame shown here is typical of the fine silver F 
pieces owned by well-to-do families in colonial times. ; 

It is significant that this and most other manufactured goods were then : 
imported from England, even though there were many skilled craftsmen in the 
colonies. E-ngland’s policy was to discourage manufacturing of any kind in , 
this country — preferring that all such goods be imported from Britain. 


This policy of “forced dependence” on Britain also carried over into 


banking. Prior to the Revolutionary War, the only banks permitted in this 
country were land banks and even these were discouraged by British law. 
After the colonies declared their independence, Congress authorized : 
Robert Morris to found the Bank of North America. Thus, the establishment ‘ 
of a banking system at that time was an essential step in the development of an ( 
independent trade and industry, just as modern banking 1s essential today in : 
the continuing progress of business and commerce. | 
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FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

The 44th annual exhibition of paintings, sculpture, 
graphic arts, and crafts by local artists will be at the 
Institute from February 12 to March 11, with a preview 
the evening of February 11 and guarantors’ preview from 
5:00 to 7:00 p.m., the same day. 

The jury includes Isabel Bishop, Stuart Davis, Bartlett 
Hayes, Robert Laurent, and Charles Nagel. 

Hours for the exhibition will be: Sunday and Monday, 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m.; Tuesday and Thursday, 10:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m.; Wednesday and Friday, 2:00 to 10:00 p.M.; 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


KIENBUSCH-DIODA 

Sculpture by Adolph Dioda, selected as one of Pitts- 
burgh’s one hundred most promising young men last 
year, and paintings by William Kienbusch, of New York, 
continue on display through February 21. 


LITHOGRAPHS BY MODERN ARTISTS 

Fifty-seven lithographs are shown on the balcony 
of the Hall of Sculpture through February 14, courtesy 
of Raymond and Raymond, New York City. Included are 
prints by Campigli, Music, Severini, Gischia, Tal Coat, 
Van Dongen, Lapicque, Pignon, Villon, and Crawford. 


EXPERIMENTAL GALLERY 

Response to the Experimental Gallery has been so 
enthusiastic that its closing date has been extended to 
March 31. Claude Monet's painting Nympheas (Water 
Lilies I) is now the center of the main room, lent by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


PHOTO GALLERY 

Fifty photographs, Birps 1n Coror, by Eliot Porter, 
lent by the Smithsonian Institution, may be seen until 
February 14. Commencing February 15, pictures showing 
RESEARCH AND TEACHING oF Puysics at the University of 
Pittsburgh, taken by the Pittsburgh Photographic Li- 
brary, will be shown. 


CONTINUING EXHIBITIONS 

DeaDLINE For WILD.IFE, sponsored by the Museum and 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, presents the story 
of wildlife conservation. 

MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ArRMorR from 
the Metropolitan Museum and the William Randolph 
Hearst collection, presented by the Fine Arts Department 
and underwritten by the steel industry, may be seen until 
April 18. 

Archeological exhibits showing recent work of the 
Museum staff will be found on the first and third floors. 


SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SERIES 
Music Hall, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission only by membership card 

February 9—Morocco to LoNDON 

Clement E. Conger will take us, by colored moving 
picture, on a motor tour starting from Morocco and con- 
tinuing through Spain, Portugal, and southern France, 
to London in time for the Coronation. 
February 16—PakistaN 

Hal Linker’s pictures will help to interpret this new 
nation, largest Moslem country in the world. Shown 
will be the Shalimar Gardens, the jute industry, ele- 
phants, cobras, fierce tribesmen, and modern Moslem 
women. 
February 23—New ZEALAND 

Alfred M. Bailey, director of the Denver Museum of 
Natural History, will present this land of great natural 
beauty—cliffs and beaches, snow-capped peaks and green 
forests, backward villages and modern cities. 
Marcu 2—MeEnrish OF THE DEEP 

Jacques Yves Cousteau, co-author of The Silent World 
and co-inventor of the Aqualung, will take the audience 
along on undersea adventures with the world’s leading 
team of free divers which he heads. 


WALKING TALKS 
Tours to various parts of the Institute are available 
for the public on Tuesdays, from 7:00 to 7:45 p.M., start- 
ing from the Art and Nature Shop. 
February 9—Naturat History Loan Co.iection 
with James Kosinski 
February 16—Section OF INVERTEBRATES 
with Juan Jose Parodiz 
February 23—Dinosaur Haty 
with a Museum staff speaker 
March 2— Deap.ine ror Wivpuire ExuisiT10on 
with Margaret Manning 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, former head of children’s 
work in the New York Public Library, will speak on 
“Young Feet on the Road’’ at 8:00 p.m., February 24, 
in the Parent-Teachers Room of Carnegie Library. 


PATRONS OF ART, JR. 

The creative art classes for children of Carnegie In- 
stitute Society members will start their second session 
on Saturday, February 13, with Gretchen Schmertz Jacob 
and Joseph C. Fitzpatrick as instructors. The age bracket 
will include the seven- to eleven-year-olds. Registration 
fee of $5.00 will cover supplies as well as instruction. 
For further information contact Margaret M. Lee, of the 
Division of Education at the Institute. 
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PEASANT-PRINCE AND ROYAL WORDS 


I the February issue of Forum Magazine in 
1894 appeared a monograph entitled, “‘A 
Calendar of Great Americans,’’ written by 
Woodrow Wilson. He was then professor of 
jurisprudence and political science at Wes- 
leyan University. Born in Virginia, educated 
in the South, practicing law for a period in 
Georgia, and an ardent Democrat in politics, 
whatever compliment he might have paid to 
Abraham Lincoln could not be attributed to 
a provincial viewpoint or political bias. 
Wilson presents Abraham Lincoln as ‘“‘the 
supreme American of our history,’’ and con- 
cludes his analysis of Lincoln’s character by 
supporting this claim with this tribute: ““The 
whole country is summed up in him; the rude 
Western strength, tempered with shrewdness 
and a broad and humane wit; the Eastern 
conservatism, regardful of law and devoted to 
fixed standards of duty. He even understood 
the South, as no other Northern man of his 
generation did. He respected, because he 
comprehended, though he could not hold, its 
view of the Constitution; he appreciated the 
inexorable compulsions of its past in respect 
to slavery; he would have secured it once 
more, and speedily if possible, in its right to 
self-government, when the fight was fought 
out. To the Eastern politicians he seemed like 
an accident; but to history he seems like a 
providence.” 

Abraham Lincoln, this American supreme, 
mastered in a fashion peculiar to his heart and 
mind the English language. Whether the 





Judge Lencher is a long-time student of the sixteenth 
President of the United States. Now in his third term on 
the Pennsylvania bench, he is president judge of the 
Allegheny County Court. Years ago, before he became a 
lawyer, assistant district attorney, deputy attorney 
general, and judge, he worked at the Carnegie Library. 
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BENJAMIN LENCHER 


words appeared in one of his hundreds of 
letters, in his scrawlings, sometimes mis- 
spelled, his writings, or in his formal ad- 
dresses or his great state papers, he was, so to 
speak, ambidexterous in faculties that are 
separate and far apart from most people. He 
handled prose excellently and he also had his 
own unusual gift of speech. Many of the 
other great orators of the world have been 
inefficient in the matter of oratory and com- 
position. He excelled in both. The sources of 
his winged words are the conventional 
sources, we are to see how he fashioned them 
and used them, how they helped him bring 
himself into greatness and eternity. 

The farm boys in their evenings at Jones's 
store in Gentryville talked about how Abe 
Lincoln was always reading, digging into 
books, stretching out flat on his stomach in 
front of the fireplace, picking a piece of char- 
coal to write on the fire shovel, shaving off 
what he wrote, and then writing more—till 
midnight and past midnight. They had all 
gone to school, read The Kentucky Preceptor, 
but Abe picked out questions from it, such as 
‘Who has the most right to complain, the 
Indian or the Negro?’’ And Abe would talk 
about it, up one way and down the other, 
while they were in the cornfield pulling 
fodder for the winter. 

He liked to explain to other people what 
he was getting from books; explaining an 
idea to someone else made it clearer to him. 
The habit was growing on him of reading out 
loud; words came more real if picked from the 
silent page of the book and pronounced on 
the tongue; new balances and values of words 
stood out if spoken aloud. When writing 
letters for his father or the neighbors he read 
the words out loud as they got written. 








For himself, he decided, ‘’The things I 
want to know are in good books.’’ What he 
got in the schools didn’t satisfy him. He went 
to three different schools in Indiana, besides 
two in Kentucky—altogether about four 
months of school. He learned his ABCs, how 
to spell, read, write. And he had been with 
the other barefoot boys in butternut jeans 
learning ‘‘manners”’ under the school teacher, 
Andrew Crawford, who had them open a 
door, walk in, and say, ““Howdy do?” 

Besides reading the family Brb/e and figur- 
ing his way all through the old arithmetic 
they had at home, he read Aesop's Fables, 
Pilgrim’ s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and Weems's 
The Life of Francis Marion. The book of fables, 
written or collected thousands of years ago 
by the Greek slave known as Aesop, sank 
deep in his mind. One book came titled The 
Life of George Washington, with Curious Anec- 
dotes, Equally Honorable to Himself and Ex- 
emplary to His Y oung Countrymen, ‘Embellished 
with Six Steel Engravings, by M. L. Weems, 
formerly Rector of Mt. Vernon Parish.”’ It 
pictured men of passion and proud ignorance 
in the government of England driving their 
country into war on the American colonies. 
It quoted the far-visioned warning of Chatham 
to the British parliament, ‘For God's sake, 
then, my lords, let the way be instantly 
opened for reconciliation. I say instantly; or 
it will be too late forever.’’ At Trenton, New 
Jersey, on his way to his first inaugural, Abe 
indicated how this florid style had influenced 
him. 

In his younger days, Lincoln explained, he 
had learned by heart many pieces that had 
what he called “‘an unnatural style of speech.”’ 
He was years unlearning what he had learned. 
His advice was, ‘Try to think they’re your 
own words, and talk them as you would talk 
them to me.”’ It was good to learn pieces of 
poetry by heart; the sound of words would 
come in after life to take on meanings. Then, 


too, poetry was handy for quoting on oc- 
casions; and of all sources, for quotation, the 
Bible was the richest. 

As he grew older, Lincoln more and more 
dropped attempts at decoration in style of 
writing and speaking. The extra flourishes 
could wait. The nearest he came to embellish- 
ment was an accent of pleasantry and a color 
of humor. On a level stretch of grim facts 
joined on a gaunt space of logical reasons and 
mortised questions, he would superimpose 
little grinning wooden gargoyles. Whether 
these comic images were laughing or crying 
was often hard to tell. They came to be 
known as Lincolnian. 

While we do have a statement written in 
1832, when Abraham Lincoln was but 
twenty-three years old, it is to be regretted 
that we do not have extant earlier contribu- 
tions which Lincoln is known to have pre- 
pared when he was not over sixteen years of 
age. The origin of Lincoln's peculiar choice 
of words is revealed by a reminiscence of 
John Putnam Gulliver, who conversed with 
Lincoln about his early literary habits and 
wrote down at the time comments made by 
the Cooper Union Orator. 

Lincoln said to Dr. Gulliver: ‘I can say 
this, that among my earliest recollections I 
remember how, when a mere child, I used to 
get irritated when anybody talked to me in 
a way I could not understand. I don’t think 
I ever got angry at anything else in my life. 
But that always disturbed my temper, and 
has ever since. I can remember going to my 
little bedroom, after hearing the neighbors 
talk, of an evening, with my father, and 
spending no small part of the night walking 
up and down, and trying to make out what 
was the exact meaning of some of their, to me, 
dark sayings. I could not sleep, though I 
often tried to, when I got on such a hunt 
after an idea, until I had caught it; and when 
I thought I had got it, I was not satisfied 
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“Me. Lincola’ s Pala Man: Mathew B. Brady 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Photograph by Mathew B. Brady taken in Washington, 1861 


until I had repeated it over and over, until I 
had put it in language plain enough, as I 
thought, for any boy I knew to comprehend. 

In May 1833 Lincoln was appointed post- 
master, a fortunate occurrence because the 
mail brought the newspapers from St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati. He met Jack 
Kelso with whom he went fishing, which 
Lincoln did not particularly like, so that he 
could hear Kelso talk about Shakespeare and 
Burns, with both of whom Lincoln became 
familiar. He read Volney’s The Ruins of Empire 
and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
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Empire. John Calhoun, who was the surveyor 
of Sangamone County, appointed Abe deputy 
surveyor, and he became thoroughly pro- 
ficient in the science and art, sitting by the 
fire with his old teacher, Mentor Graham, to 
read and study Gibson's Theory and Practice of 
Surveying that had been published in 1814. He 
was paid $3.00 a day for surveying when he 
worked, he learned the science of decimal 
fractions, logarithms, the use of mathematical 
instruments, trigonometry, operating the chain, 
circumferentor, surveying by intersection 
changing the scale of maps, and leveling. 








Long before he took up the study of law he 
obtained a copy of the laws of Indiana and 
read them through and through. Also we 
must include among his educational facilities 
the abundant source which came his way in 
a community which, however unlettered, was 
certainly not dull spirited. Abe obtained and 
read all through his life the current books on 
humor: Quinn's Jests, not noted for delicacy; 
Miller Duncan's Joke Books; and the humorous 
essays by such punsters and wits of his day 
as Baldwin, Halpine, Mewell, Artemas Ward, 
Petroleum V. Nashby, who was David R. 
Lock in private life. The countryside abounded 
with lectures, some serious, with many 
political meetings, and religious meetings 
addressed by preachers who spoke with vigor 
and with deep sincerity. Moreover, there was 
the practice of rhetoric, an exposition which 
many afforded themselves before an audience 
of fellow laborers. 

On July 25, 1850, Abraham Lincoln gave a 
funeral address in Chicago which seems to 
have marked the last of the studied oratorical 
outbursts that characterized some of his 
earlier public speeches. The occasion was a 
special program arranged in memory of Presi- 
dent Zachary Taylor. Lincoln had helped to 
elevate him to the chief magistrate’s office, 
but he survived his inauguration only a few 
months. The display of eloquence came while 
Lincoln was reviewing an account of General 
Taylor's relief of Fort Brown in 1845. The 
fort had been besieged, and through courage- 
ous efforts of General Taylor and his troops 
the Mexicans were routed and the garrison 
saved. Lincoln departed from his usual con- 
versational style and described the victory of 
General Taylor in dramatic language: *‘And 
now the din of battle nears the fort, and 
sweeps obliquely by; a gleam of hope flies 
through the half-imprisoned few; they fly to 
the wall; every eye is strained; it is—it is 
the Stars and Stripes are still aloft! Anon the 
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anxious brethren meet; and while hand 
strikes hand, the heavens are rent with a loud, 
long, glorious, gushing cry of Victory! Vic- 
tory!! Victory!!!" 

Thereafter Abe was scrupulously intent on 
editing his own material. There is now in 
possession of the Library of Congress a scrap- 
book made by Lincoln himself, containing 
the newspaper reports of the speeches made 
by both Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas in 
the famous debates of 1858. Lincoln himself 
gathered the material and prepared the copy, 
which has many corrections and deletions in 
his handwriting. The language of both of his 
Inaugurals and of the Gettysburg address was 
a finished product, some of the material 
previously used. In his letters he seemed par- 
ticularly anxious to use a closing sentence 
that would make clear that he wrote only 
with respect and friendliness. He lacked com- 
passion only when he spoke of slave-dealers 
who bought and sold human beings, and used 
strong but clean language in his vitriolic 
condemnation of professional gamblers. 

He remembered that Nancy was passion- 
ately fond of reading, and that his sister 
Sarah and he sat at her knees drinking in 
tales and legends she read or related. His 
campaign biography of 1860 declared that he 
was a great reader, and had included Plu- 
tarch’s Lives in his past study. He held up the 
publication of the biography until he could 
truthfully declare that he had indeed in- 
cluded Plutarch in his reading. He read and 
studied Simson’s edition of Euclid, Olm- 
stead’s edition on astronomy, Milton, Byron, 
and was rarely without a copy of some of 
Shakespeare's and Burns’s works. He en- 
joyed Franklin’s Autobiography, and was 
grateful to his stepmother, Sarah Johnson 
Lincoln, not only for her love and tender care 
after Nancy died, but because she brought 
with her books, including Robinson Crusoe, 
Pilgrim's Progress and Aesop's Fables. He read 
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the current historians from cover to cover, 
Grimshaw, Rollins, Worcester, Hale. He 
was never without Hicke’s Constitution, 
Elliot's Debates on the Constitution and Whit- 
ing’s War Powers, all through his presidency. 
He scoured through Halleck, Scott, and 
Callen, leading experts and authors on mili- 
tary art, science, and tactics. 

The young Scottish poet, William Scott, 
had written a sad and thoughtful lament, 
whose first and last words are, ‘‘Why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?"’ It appealed to 
those moments of deep sadness that fre- 
quently came over Lincoln, who could quote 
all the phrases verbatim. He could and did 
quote freely from the Bible, and frequently, 
after writing wills for dying persons, quoted 
from the Psalms and from the heartening 
promises of immortality in the New Testa- 
ment. He wrote to the actor and stage 
producer, James H. Hackett, how deeply he 
enjoyed productions of Shakespeare, particu- 
larly King Lear, Richard III, Henry VIII, Mac- 
beth, and Hamlet. Abe himself believed that 
the Hamlet soliloquy beginning, “‘Oh, my 
offense is rank,’ surpasses the more famous 
soliloquy beginning, ‘‘To be, or not to be.”’ 

The English literary experts joined in de- 
claring him to be among the greatest masters 
of English prose, with amazing insight and 
power in the handling of the mechanism of 
words and letters. His style was his own, no 
one has ever imitated him. There is skillful 
touch of means to an end, a broad affinity 
with basic, ultimate human hopes—all this 
came out of the habit of reading aloud over 
and over and over again, and the methodic 
discipline that came with his mastery of 
Euclid, of his practice in surveying, but above 
all, his deep love of the language itself and 
his refusal to depart from the stress and 
anguish, the hardships of the masses of 
people with whom he lived and worked. 

His First Inaugural was by general opinion 


an able state paper, setting forth simply and 
well a situation with which we are now fa- 
miliar. It sets out dispassionately the state of 
the controversy on slavery, lays down with 
brief argument the position that the Union 
is indissoluble, and proceeds to define the duty 
of the Government in face of an attempt to 
dissolve it. ‘“The power,"’ he said, ‘‘confided 
to me will be used to hold, occupy and pos- 
sess the property and places belonging to the 
Government, and to collect the duties on 
imports; but beyond what may be necessary 
for these objects there will be no invasion, no 
using of force against or among the people 
anywhere. The mails, unless repelled, will 
continue to be furnished in all parts of the 
Union.’” He proceeded to set out what he 
conceived to be the impossibility of real 
separation; the intimate relations between 
the peoples of the several States must still 
continue; they would still remain for adjust- 
ment after any length of warfare; they could 
be far better adjusted in Union than in 
enmity. 

He concluded: ‘‘In your hands, my dis- 
satisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, 
is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
Government will not assail you. You can 
have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. I am loath to close. We are not 
enemies but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our nature.”’ 

On March 4, 1865, Abe Lincoln took office 
for the second time as President of the United 
States, with one new and striking feature in 
the simple ceremonial—to wit, the presence 
of battalions with Negro troops in his escort. 








Probably no other speech of a modern states- 
man uses so unreservedly the language of in- 
tense religious feeling. The occasion made it 
natural; neither the thought nor the words 
are in any way conventional; no sensible 
reader now could entertain a suspicion that 
the orator spoke to the heart of the people 
but did not speak from his own heart. Even 
as he had not used the first personal pronoun 
at all in the Gettysburg Address, he used it 
only once in the Second Inaugural, using the 
phrase, “‘I trust,’’ but once. He, himself, said 
that he expected the Second Inaugural to 
‘‘wear as well, and perhaps better,’’ than any- 
thing he had ever produced. 

He gave up literary flourishes, but con- 
tinued to live in a day of labored epistles and 
florid orations. By contrast, the conciseness 
of his presentations was as refreshing as his 
conversational method of conveying hisideas. 
Many authorities have associated the Second 
Inaugural and Gettysburg Address in men- 
tioning Lincoln's greatest literary produc- 
tions, although the latter contained but 271 
words, nearly one-third less than the In- 
augural. With reference to Lincoln's oration 
at Gettysburg, M. E. Dusergier de Hauranne 
of France, editor of Revue des Deux Mondes, 
stated, “‘I do not believe that modern speech 
has ever produced anything that will excel 
his eloquent discourse."” An English con- 
temporary reacted to the address in this 
manner, “One of the noblest extant speci- 
mens of human eloquence.” 

Lincoln's consoling letter to the Widow 
Bixby for the loss of her sons by war, which 
writing is often associated because of its 
literary merit with the address at the Second 
Inaugural and the oration delivered at Gettys- 
burg, contains but 130 words or less than half 
as many as the speech in the Gettysburg 
Cemetery. It was the President's prayer ‘‘that 
Our Heavenly Father assuage the anguish of 
your bereavement, and leave you only the 
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cherished memory of the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice on the altar of free- 
dom."’ Lincoln concluded, contemplating, 
“How weak and fruitless must be any word 
of mine which should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. 
I cannot refrain from tendering you the con- 
solation that may be found in the thanks of 
the Republic they died to save.”’ 

When the Electoral College submitted its 
report on his re-election February 9, 1865, he 
said, with the exception of a brief salutation 
and conclusion, this one sentence masterpiece 
of composition: 

“With deep gratitude to my countrymen 
for this mark of their confidence; with a dis- 
trust of my own ability to perform the duty 
required under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and now rendered doubly difficult by 
existing national perils; yet with a firm re- 
liance on the strength of our free govern- 
ment, and the eventual loyalty of the people 
to the just principles upon which it is 
founded, and above all with an unshaken 
faith in the Supreme Ruler of nations, I ac- 
cept this trust.”’ 

What Abe Lincoln deliberately left out of 
the Gettysburg Address is as eloquent as the 
material he included. There is not a word of 
vengeance or ill feeling toward the defeated 
South. For this writer, the Address at Gettys- 
burg will remain the highest monument in 
human speech among the mountain ranges of 
glorious words written and spoken by the 
sixteenth President of the United States. It 
may be that some inspired leader will sum- 
marize the vital meaning of America as con- 
cisely sometime in the future when once 
again the man and the moment meet. Up to 
this day in American history, the words of 
Abraham Lincoln may safely be regarded as 
the most eloquent summary of the American 
story yet to come out of our national life. 
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A NEW KIND OF HERO 


Commenting on James Hilton's ‘Time and Time Again’’ 


A* serves as an instrument of history. It 
preserves that which general history 
usually forgets. History usually preserves 
what the playwright calls character parts. 
The hero or the king is a character part. You 
see his robe; you see him on the throne. You 
see only what the novice actor or actress 
could portray, the outward and exaggerated 
characteristics that a cartoonist could easily 
depict. History is too often the tinkling brass 
and sounding symbols, and as such it is 
empty. It depicts the knight riding down 
medieval roads in shining armor. But the 
smiths who made the armor, the miners who 
dug the metal, the people who worked in the 
kitchen, the nurse who told the traditions of 
the race through myths to the children—of 
that, history takes little cognizance. Thus, 
history skips the human essence of the human 
story. 

But true art can preserve for history that 
which is not so obvious, the worries and the 
uncertainties hidden within the personality. 
When art has done that, it preserves for his- 
tory the essential of history, the people who 
have lived it. Whenever a nation is fortunate 
enough to have a creative art that manages to 
preserve something of the average folk, then 
that nation, through its art, has a true his- 
tory. For example, on the negative side, there 
is no creative art today in Russia. All art is 
merely an instrument for propaganda. There- 
fore, the great land of the novel has only 
produced one or two war novels, and they 
are already forgotten, although one of them 
had some strength. Painting toes the mark, 
merely an addition to propaganda; Russian 
painting is press photography in colors. 
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This means that while the international 
plans of the Soviet Republic, her economic 
figures, her five-year plans are published and 
recorded in many books, her people are be- 
coming vaguer and vaguer. We who still live 
in this age have a mental picture of the bru- 
talized, hopeless, despairing peasant; the 
tense, driven workman; the stony face of the 
Kremlin master. But there is no art to per- 
petuate them. To get beneath the surface 
there is no more a Dostoevski, a Turgenev, 
or a Tolstoy on whose pages the people will 
live; when the Soviet nightmare someday 
collapses, all these faceless figures will vanish 
as from a nightmare when we awaken. 

On the other hand, the Renaissance in 
Italy lasted for about a century and a half in 
one little peninsula. As far as world power 
was concerned, Italy was only a group of 
warring cities. But it had great art, and that 
art preserved forever the human essentials of 
history. We know the people as they thought 
and dreamed. All we need to do is to visualize 
some of the great works of art and see how 
they still function as a historic preservative. 

If that is generally the case, we have a way 
of judging the achievements of literary art; 
namely, to observe which types of people, 
from each age in which the art form worked, 
have been perpetuated. The Victorian age 
certainly will live in its upper-class stories 
(Colonel Newcomb); in the comfortable life 
of the middle Victorian period when England 
was at its lush prosperity (Mr. Pickwick); in 
the slow rate at which social comfort seeped 
down to the lower classes, the horrible 
schools, the tragic orphan asylums (Oliver 
Twist); in the working people of the country, 








still close to the soil, still under the inspira- 
tion of the great Methodist revival, that 
wonderful quiet character of the weaver, 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede. They were people 
of the Victorian era, types which will never 
be forgotten. They might have passed from 
human memory with the passing of the era, 
but fortunately great novelists took the 
average persons and made them live, and thus 
kept the Victorian era as a permanent part in 
the history of human thought. 

As for the era in which we live, the Com- 
munists are wrong, of course, in their esti- 
mate of us. To them, there are only two types 
of people in our era, the capitalist oppressors 
and the proletarian oppressed. There is no 
need for much art analysis: all capitalists are 
equally tyrants; all workers are equally 
heroic. Therefore the only art, if you call it 
art, that exists in Communist writings about 
America are caricatures of the fat capitalist, 
the starving workman, or the heroic, re- 
bellious proletarian. 

It is an absurd simplification of American 
life. Western life is very complex. There are 
many gradations, even on the economic 
scale; there are many variations on the spirit- 
ual scale. We are a melange of different 
people, not caricatures, either, but each one 
complex, each one with hopes and dreams. 
We are all characters in search of an author. 
Whether this age when it passes will be for- 
gotten or not depends upon the achievements 
of our authors. What have they preserved of 
us? Which average characters have they 
studied and analyzed and rescued from 
anonymity? 

The American businessman has finally been 
given definite form in American literature, 
first in extreme form, then the opposite ex- 
treme, and together there is a fair picture for 
the future. Sinclair Lewis began with Babbitt 
in which he analyzed, for the first time, one 
type of businessman or mood in business; 
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then he balanced it with his later novel, 
Dodsworth. Babbitt-Dodsworth as a composite 
type gives a sufficient picture of the soul of 
the American businessman. He can live. He 
will not be forgotten if his era passes. 

A more contemporary character, character- 
istic of America, is the advertising man. He is 
the heart of our commercial dynamics. He is 
the spur that makes the horse go. And we 
have tens of thousands of advertising men, 
from the little chap in the little store who 
writes the advertisement for the once-a-week 
newspaper all the way up to the men in the 
grand offices in skyscrapers in New York. It 
is a profession described by Wakeman in The 
Hucksters. He has created a term, developed a 
type, and now the advertiser lives. 

We have great and complex cities, and a 
vast variety of citizens. What, for example, is 
he like, the boy who is born in a slum area 
and reared in the violence of the street? What 
is in his heart? He is part of America. It ts 
easy to write about the one that goes wrong 
or the one that makes a conspicuous success 
of himself. But the average slum boy—what 
does he begin to think about as he grows up? 
Studs Lonigan, by James Farrell, is a picture 
of just such an average Chicago slum boy, 
an Irish lad who reaches neither the heights 
nor the depths. Our cities may change, the 
whole social milieu may vanish, but that 
boy, that type from a big city slum, of that 
racial origin, is preserved. He will not be 
forgotten. 

We have comfortable suburbs for the people 
of the upper middle class. They, too, are a 
distinctive American type. It has been studied 
lovingly, understandingly, and put into per- 


This article is taken from one of the series of book re- 
views that Dr. Freehof gives for the public each autumn 
at Rodef Shalom Temple. His comments on England are of 
special interest, since he was born in London. Dr. Freehof 
came to this country with his parents as a boy of eleven 
and became an American citizen on reaching voting age. 
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manent literature. That has been done by 
Marquand in The Late George Appley. 

Step by step, a considerable part of the es- 
sential human history of our era is being 
preserved by art in its function as a source of 
record. There are, of course, many types 
which our art has not yet gotten around to 
preserve. We have, for example, the political 
type. Not the cliché caricature of the politi- 
cal boss which is for amateur writers—the 
fat one with the cigar, uttering monosyl- 
lables from one side of his mouth. I think 
rather of young men from the country who 
find at the time of their high-school oration 
that they have a certain skill in public speech 
and, in addition, a certain sense of idealism, 
of patriotism, an echo from a number of 
Fourth of July celebrations. The boy has some 
patriotism. He has some public speaking 
ability and he has some ambition. This com- 
bination develops him into the type that 
eventually is elected to the legislature and 
gets to the Congress of the United States. He 
is a type in our elective public service. No one 
has preserved that type; he should not be 
forgotten. 

There is also the American social worker. 
He begins with a vague idealism and he is 
forced into efficiency. He has various contacts 
at various levels of his profession; at the very 
top, the great professional directors of the 
great funds who have millions of dollars at 
their disposal. He is a distinct type, part of 
our history. 

It is to the lasting credit of James Hilton 
that he has rescued from potential oblivion 
two types of characters. What a neglected 
part of modern life are our school teachers! 
How many nobilities are brushed aside when 
art ignores them! How many sacrifices are for- 
gotten, and how much profound influence is 
overlooked! James Hilton studied a simple 
English school teacher. Despite the semi- 
anonymity of that self-effacing profession, 
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Hilton has made of a teacher one of the most 
endearing characters in modern English litera- 
ture: Chips of Good-bye, Mr. Chips. 

And now, in this novel, Hilton again con- 
siders a half-anonymous profession, one that 
perhaps has more meaning for the English 
people. He pictures the middle-echelon 
diplomat, the man who serves his country in 
far-off places and gets very little pay for it, 
and who is generally mocked because of the 
formal attire that is really the uniform of his 
profession, and who is generally considered 
an idler. We Americans scornfully call them 
‘“cookie-pushers."’ Yet the minor diplomat 
lives in scattered places of the world and per- 
forms the task of representing his native land 
to foreigners in strange countries, serving a 
distant cause with all his strength. With this 
type of character, James Hilton has done as 
well as he did with the school teacher, in his 
novel Time and Time Again. 

The characters are simple enough. The 
central character is Anderson, an English 
diplomat. The action takes place primarily in 
Paris. With the love of complexity that gets 
into modern authors, they refuse to tell a 
story straight. They always begin at the end 
and even then do not go back straight to the 
beginning. They back up and they fill in. It 
is remarkable how this complicated metho- 
dology results here in a clear story. 

The climax comes when Palan, a Soviet 
diplomat full of life and bounce, who has 
always heretofore dominated the scene, comes 
to visit the self-effacing English diplomat, 
Charles Anderson, who, up to now, has al- 
ways been pushed aside. It turns out that 
Palan has gotten his orders to go back to 
Russia, and he says, “‘I know what it means.”’ 
He says, “You see, you are an English 
diplomat, an English gentleman, and you are 
out of date. I want you to know that I am 
a revolutionist, and I too am out of date. At 
the age of sixteen I was in a military hospital 








after being wounded in a Balkan war. My 
father, whom I hated, was killed in the 
Russian Revolution, and my son hates me.” 
‘“My son,”” he says, “is cold-faced; he is an 
agricultural expert in one of the Soviet Re- 
publics and I am sure he reports everything 
I say to the secret police.’’ He says that he is 
invited back and does not want to go because 
he knows what it means. ‘‘They consider me 
a failure.’ 

And Anderson says, ‘A failure! You have 
gotten about ninety per cent of your de- 
mands."’ *‘Oh,"’ he answers, “‘ninety is not 
enough for the people in Moscow. That ten 
per cent proves that I have been weak.”’ At 
all events, Palan says, “‘I want you to find a 
way of letting me escape.”’ 

So here the modest and shy Anderson, the 
deft, courteous Englishman has to become the 
protector of the powerful vital Russian; and 
Palan makes a great success even of his escape 
because he gives grand interviews and broad- 
casts about it and even speaks a friendly word 
for Charles Anderson's autobiographical 
novel. 

This is an extraordinary book in a peculiar 
way. The hero is no hero at all. He is medi- 
ocre, and yet, even so, he is a hero. Of course, 
it becomes clear that James Hilton is trying 
to do something special to us. He is trying 
to make us admire and love the kind of person 
whom we never bothered to admire before. 
It is a new kind of hero. 

Hitherto in most literature the hero was an 
outstanding person. This is an inheritance 
from the epics in which the hero was some- 
one grand: a perfect knight of great courage, 
fearlessness, and strength; the great financier; 
the successful diplomatist; the great soldier; 
always the “‘great.’’ We have always had the 
heroism of the eminent. Now the proletarian 
writers—and we have had a number of semi- 
proletarian writers even in the United States 

took the opposite tack. They made of the 
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worker a hero, and the more the worker was 
oppressed, the more heroic he was. Instead of 
the heroism of the eminent, they proclaimed 
the heroism of the humble. This book honors 
neither the heroism of the eminent nor the 
heroism of the humble, but the heroism of the 
average. 

It is clear that James Hilton has discovered 
an original vein in literature. It is not the 
first time average characters appear in novels; 
novels are full of them. But in most novels the 
average character is the minor character. This 
is one of the rare times in which the average 
person is the hero of the novel. It is the hero- 
ism of the average which touches our hearts. 
Because we know where the real heroism of 
life lies: in the average experience of average 
people; the day-by-day bearing of the burden; 
the ability to face a new day and to relax 
enough to sleep at the end of it. That is the 
average man’s road through life; the heroism 
of the average is perhaps the ultimate founda- 
tion of society. 

Hilton has done a rather fine thing in mak- 
ing such people heroes: Chips, Charles Ander- 
son—neither profession great in these repre- 
sentatives, yet each one decently carried out 
day by day. We will notice that there is an- 
other English author who is following that 
vein, Graham Green, who wrote a book re- 
cently, The Heart of the Matter. His hero was 
the minor character, the sort of character 
that would appear in other novels but who 
would be one of the sub-characters—a police 
officer in one of the African colonies who just 
again plods through and does his duty, fights 
his temptation and continues, day after day, 
to do the job. Whatever idealism he has, he 
has; but it is natural to him and is not pro- 
claimed aloud. 

Evidently the English are getting into a 
new mood, the mood of the appreciation of 
average achievement. When the British Em- 
pire was the grand power of the world, when 
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Brittania really ruled the waves and the word 
of the Widow of Windsor rang like a mandate 
around the globe, then the English heroes 
were grand. Now England itself is no longer 
one of the two first-class powers. England has 
to face, perhaps, the possibility of a period in 
history when in the affairs of the world it 
will be only, as Anderson was, a ‘‘second 
secretary.’’ Nevertheless, England has the old 
sense of duty even in the time of this tempo- 
rary eclipse to continue to maintain the tasks, 
to be the voice of courtesy in international 
relationships, to work for peace and agree- 
ment even in the minor jobs. 

The new mood of English novel-writing, 
the heroism of the average, is an uncon- 


scious symbol of the state of England today. 
Perhaps this country is no longer great, per- 
haps its work and its influence have been 
outlived—as Charles Anderson is for a mo- 
ment led to believe when he sees Palan 
dominating a Conference; perhaps too this 
English courtesy, understatement, modesty 
in speech, self-confidence are all out-dated 
virtues. But Charles Anderson does not think 
so, nor does England think so. Thus, quietly, 
in whatever place history has set it, England 
continues to do its diplomatic task all over 
the world and ‘‘carries on,”’ lifting up its 
burdens time and time again. This may be the 
ultimate, if half-unconscious, meaning of the 
novel, Time and Time Again. 
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A WORLD ATLAS IS A MAGIC CARPET 


TO The Atlantic Ocean for shark teeth 


Kenya, Africa, for native carvings 


Japan for figures of gods 


The Philippine Islands for place mats 


Florida for sea shells 
Wisconsin for birch-bark baskets 


England for nature booklets 


North Carolina for silver jewelry 
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A DINNER GIVEN FOR THE 


BY RAOUL DUFY OF 


PEN AND INK DRAWING 


SOUVENIR OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


cnn at ‘‘Elmhurst,’’ the home of the 
Roy Arthur Hunts, is always a festive 
occasion. Last Christmas was particularly so, 
not only because of the presence of many 
friends, children, and grandchildren—espe- 
ciallv the first granddaughter in the family— 
but the holidays were marked by the publica- 
tion from the University of Pittsburgh Press 
of the book, William Penn Horticulturist, by 
Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt and the ar- 
rival from France of a pen and ink drawing by 
Raoul Dufy acquired by Mr. and Mrs. Hunt. 
This latter is the souvenir of the 1937 INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTING. 

Roy Hunt's important position, it may be 
disclosed, is chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee of the Carnegie Institute, and in this 
capacity he is the real boss of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL. The fact that he is former piesident 
and now chairman of the executive committee 
of the Aluminum Company of America is be- 
side the point when art is under discussion. 
The sketch is of special interest because it 
commemorates a dinner given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt in 1937 in honor of the jury of 
award for the exhibition of that year. 

The story of the drawing will explain its 
importance. It was found in the alpine 
studio residence near Forcalquier of Raoul 
Dufy (1877-1953) after his death last March. 
He had lived there since his return to France 
from the United States in 1951. He had made 
his second trip to the United States in 1950, 
it will be recalled, to undergo treatment for 
his crippling arthritis. Those who discovered 


Mr. O'Connor's legion of friends will welcome him 
back to the pages of the Carnecie Macazine. He retired 
last May from the associate directorship of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute. 
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the sketch in France would probably not have 
identified the scene except for the inscription 
in the artist’s well-known printing and script: 
“Pittsburgh 22 Sept 37. Fox Chapel Golf 
Club. Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Hunt.”’ 

Raoul Dufy visited Pittsburgh in Septem- 
ber 1937, to serve with Ferruccio Ferrazzi of 
Italy and Henry Varnum Poor and Judson 
Smith of the United States on the jury of 
award for the 1937 INTERNATIONAL. It will be 
remembered that this was the jury that gave 
First Prize to Georges Braque for The Yellow 
Cloth. It was this award that caused the at- 
tendance and also the temperature of many 
Pittsburghers to rise. On the first evening of 
the jury’s visit, Wednesday, September 22, 
they were entertained at a dinner given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt at the Fox Chapel Golf 
Club. The dinner was held in the patio of the 
Club, and the fifty-eight guests were seated 
around the outside of a rectangular table ar- 
ranged around a fountain. The room, while 
informal, when appropriately decorated as it 
was for this dinner, lends itself to a grand 
occasion. The patio is two and a half stories 
high with a balcony and a divided staircase 
leading into it from the entrance to the Club. 
In the sketch one is looking toward the en- 
trance and the three arches that open into the 
patio. It is done in the artist’s characteristic 
calligraphic style of seemingly casual crafts- 
manship, but the drawing gives a very vivid, 
exciting, gay, sophisticated, and one might 
even say a detailed account of the brilliant 
scene. It only lacks Dufy’s vibrant blobs of 
pink, green, yellow, purple, and brown which 
would have appeared in the painting he con- 
templated doing from the drawing. 

Mrs. Hunt, who had Raoul Dufy at her 
right, observed him during the dinner making 








sketches on the tablecloth and on his cuff. 
The artist's photographic mind took in the 
scene, and he, no doubt, made the sketch now 
owned by the Hunts on his return to the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association after the 
dinner. He indicated color directions on the 
drawing, intending to develop it into a paint- 
ing. Unfortunately he never found time to do 
that. The sketch is on paper about twenty-six 
inches in width by nineteen in height. It is 
signed “‘Raoul Dufy”’ in the lower left corner. 

The guests at the dinner included the mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts Committee: W. S. 
Arbuthnot, J. Frederic Byers, George H. 
Clapp, William Frew, Howard Heinz, Moor- 
head B. Holland, Frederic Schaefer, Cornelius 
D. Scully, George E. Shaw, and William Wat- 
son Smith. At the time, George E. Shaw was 
entering his twenty-seventh year as chairman 
of the Fine Arts Committee. Homer Saint- 
Gaudens was the director and the person who 
persuaded Dufy to make his first trip to the 
United States. Samuel Harden Church was 
president of the Institute, William Frew, vice- 
president, and Roy Hunt, treasurer. Mr. Hunt 
was appointed chairman of the Fine Arts 
Committee in 1946. 

The evening after the dinner depicted in the 
sketch, September 23, Mr. and Mrs. Church 
gave the formal jury party at the Pittsburgh 
Golf Club. There were no talks at the Hunt 
dinner other than a very gracious word of 
welcome from the host. However, at the 
dinner on Thursday evening there were the 
customary speeches, and Raoul Dufy made 
some remarks in French which explain in 
part the technique he employed in his draw- 
ings and paintings: ‘‘I wish also to address 
some words to my American painter com- 
rades. I should like to say to them that I do 
not wish to make any distinction between the 
painters of the old and those of the new 
continent. We are all the same men born with 
the faculty of making images of things real 
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or ideal. In the use of this art we painters of 
the old continent have the advantage of a long 
tradition. In truth this advantage is not so 
great; for everything is always beginning 
again. The discoveries of science which make 
ideas evolve, have also changed painting. 
Since the nineteenth century, new thoughts 
have enriched painting. The invention of 
photography has taken from this art a part 
of its slightly servile function of documenta- 
tion, permitting it to direct itself toward pure 
imagination, abstraction, and poetry. And it 
is of lively interest to notice that it is an 
American painter, Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph, who in helping the progress of 
photography, has also given painting its 
modern aspect. I should be very proud if I 
were the first to teach you this point of 
history." 

It is fitting that Roy and Rachel Hunt 
should have this souvenir of the InTERNA«- 
TIONAL, particularly as the drawing is of a 
soirée de gala by an artist who proved that 
confectionary can be art, and a fine art at that. 
And it is appropriate, too, that the people 
who have had so much to do with the IntEr- 
NATIONAL should possess this souvenir by 
Raoul Dufy who, in turn, played no little 
part in the exhibition. It should be remem- 
bered that he began to exhibit at Carnegie 
Institute in 1931 and continued through 1950, 
when he showed Console with Yellow Violin. 
He won Third Prize in 1931 with his paint- 
ing, Avenue of the Bois de Boulogne. That was 
the year the jury awarded First Prize to 
Franklin Watkins for Suicide in Costume. The 
award to the joyful painting by Dufy was 
an antidote to many who had no tolerance 
for the First Prize. And, as has been recounted, 
Raoul Dufy made his initial trip to the United 
States to serve on the jury for the 1937 InrER- 
NATIONAL. The drawing he made at the time 
of the dinner at Fox Chapel Golf Club—at 


[Turn to page 63] 
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CARNEGIE SCORES A FOSSIL SCOOP 


ees talking about Carnegie Mu- 
seum’s fossil bones these days. Every- 
body, that is, who is interested in the life of 
the past, the ancient history of North America, 
and, most important to us who live in a 
world of shifting climates, the causes of the 
Great Ice Age. Scientists from Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Princeton, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, and California 
have borrowed fossil bones from the Museum 
for comparison with their own specimens. 
Several major research projects are held up, 
awaiting the results of thorough studies of 
the Museum's collection. 

How does one institution acquire a sig- 
nificant collection like this one? In the old 





SKELETON OF AN ANCIENT DEER 


Hypertragulus calcaratus, no larger than a modern house 


cat, roamed South Dakota some 35 million years ago. Now its 
bones can be seen in the Museum’s Hall of Fossil Mammals. 
This is one of several skeletons found by John Clark. 


days of hit-or-miss prospecting it was largely 
luck, and Carnegie Museum scored twice. In 
1909 Earl Douglass discovered the great 
Dinosaur Quarry site near Jensen, Utah, 
which gave Pittsburgh dinosaurs that the 
whole world came to see; again, around the 
turn of the century, O. A. Peterson made his 
great collection of rhinoceroses, giant pigs, 
bear-dogs, and giraffe-horses from Nebraska. 

Nowadays, though, fossil collecting has 
become as systematized as is the rest of mod- 
ern life. The older scientists roughed out for 
us the general outline of geologic history and 
the general areas where fossil-bearing rocks 
occurred. The modern bone-hunter selects a 
time in earth history that he believes is im- 
portant, then goes where rocks of that age 
occur and tries systematically to get all the 
bones that will help him interpret that time. 

Away back in 1934 J. LeRoy Kay of Car- 
negie Museum decided that the older Oligo- 
cene epoch, a time about 25 million years ago, 
was the time, and southwestern Montana the 
place. Year after year he returned there, 
patiently gathering thousands of jaws, about 
a hundred skulls, and a few fairly complete 
skeletons. Meanwhile, John Clark joined the 
staff. He agreed with Dr. Kay that the older 
Oligocene was the time, and chose as his 
area the Badlands of South Dakota, where 
rocks of the same age occur. In a few years he 
had a collection, smaller than Dr. Kay’s, 
showing the life of the plains 25 million 
years ago, as Dr. Kay’s collection showed us 
the animals of the higher valleys. 

Then, about five years ago, the lower 
Oligocene became ‘‘hot’’ scientific news. 
Scientists suddenly realized that this was a 
major time of transition. Climates all over 
the world had been warm and moist for more 
than 100 million years before, with croco- 
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Pa china is a name frequently given dinnerware from Belleek, 
Ireland. For the pieces are as light and thin, as beautifully translucent as 
the shell of an egg. Yet the rich, delicately creamy tone of the china, with 
its faint iridescence, reminds one of yet another shell—mother-of-pearl. 
The illusion is carried further by the frequent use of the seashell in cup 
and plate design. 

Belleek ware first was manufactured in 1857. A curious landowner, 
noting the brilliance of the whitewash on his cottages, discovered that his 
seaside estate rested on a stratum of feldspar—just the kind for making 
porcelain. Immediately a factory community sprang up, and the fame of its 
china soon spread around the world. 

Unlike most china, Belleek is at its finest when unadorned. Modern 
pieces often shout their origin with tiny green shamrocks, but the pearly 
lustre of this fragile ware is loveliest when left to speak for itself. 

The use of a dragon for the spout of the teapot pictured here probably 
stems from Irish mythology. While the piece is not as fine as the cup and 
saucer, its execution is highly amusing. 
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diles wallowing in the swamps of Wyoming, 
and magnolia trees in Montana. Quite sud- 
denly the whole Northern Hemisphere now 
began to cool and to dry. America had had 
monsoons like those of the Burmese jungles; 
now these were replaced by the west winds 
we know today. Jungles gave way to forests, 
and they in turn to grassy prairies. All the 
weird, stupid, ancient animals who had been 
able to live in the friendly forests died out 
and left the ancestors of our modern wolves, 
tigers, deer, horses, camels, and antelope 
holding the American stage. If you could 
have seen Montana 30 million years ago you 
would have thought you were in Florida, 
but you wouldn't have recognized a single 
animal you saw, except for turtles or croco- 
diles. If you could have seen Montana of 20 
million years ago, you would have thought 
you were on a pony-ranch in southern Cali- 
fornia, and might wonder about how many 
wolves, foxes, and small llamas were there. 

Here, 25 million years ago, was the be- 
ginning of the trend toward the Ice Age of the 
last million years, from which we are just 
now emerging. Here is a crucial time in the 
study of climates. Here is a time of extermina- 
tion and revolution in the history of animals 
and plants. The U.S. Geologic Survey, the 
U.S. National Museum, the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada, the Chicago Natural History 
Museum, the American Museum at New 
York, the University ot Nebraska, and several 
others are all studying this critical epoch, 
and—Carnegie has the key collection. Sepa- 
rate small rock deposits are scattered from 
Texas to Saskatchewan, from California to 
Nebraska, like single leaves of a book in the 
wake of a mischievous baby, but we must 
have an orderly sequence for reference if we 
are to arrange these single leaves into a book 
again. Only in Montana and South Dakota do 
layers of rock representing the whole epoch 
lie piled neatly in order like leaves of a book, 
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to give us a sort of index to the scattered 
pages from other places. 

But for the foresight of Dr. Kay, we would 
have to wait several years for a history of the 
Oligocene time of turbulence, until collec- 
tions could be made. With all the spadework 
done, we need only study the collection, a 
matter of months, not years. 

Dr. Clark, who left the Carnegie staff in 
1948, returned during the month of Novem- 
ber to begin these studies. His work was fi- 
nanced by a small special research grant from 
Carnegie Museum. He is now at Prince- 
ton, and plans to return to Pittsburgh later 
this spring, with a research grant from an- 
other institution, to continue the work. The 
research study should be completed by the 
end of the summer. 

When it is finished we should know the 
answers to many questions. Just when did the 
Alaska-Siberia land bridge open, and what 
different animals migrated across it? Did the 
first cooling of the climate develop suddenly 
or did it take several million years? Why do 
we find numerous sabre-tooth cats in Dakota, 
but almost none in Montana? Was south- 
western Montana wooded while South Da- 
kota was a prairie, as they are today? Did 
all the east-flowing streams from Texas to 
Saskatchewan start to build up their flood- 
plains at the same time, 25 million years ago, 
or did some lag behind? Were there volcanoes 
anywhere else in the Rocky Mountains be- 
sides the Yellowstone area and southern 
Colorado, at that time? Are cold, glacial 
epochs caused by forces working at the earth's 
surface, such as wind and ocean currents, or 
deep within the earth, such as radioactive 
heating, or outside the earth, such as fluctu- 
ations in the energy of the sun? 

Some of the answers to all these questions 
lie hidden in the small, black, fossil teeth in 
Carnegie Museum storage drawers, and the 
next few months should see them discovered. 
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THE OLD FORBES ROAD 


Ww" the curtain was finally rung down 
on the drama of history that gave the 
North American continent into the hands of 
the English instead of the French, one of the 
important acts of that drama was the expe- 
dition against Fort Duquesne at the forks of 
the Ohio in the late fall of 1758. 

When the younger Pitt had come to power 
in England, perhaps the greatest war minister 
the world has ever known, he had made the 
decision to fight her rival, France, in the 
Colonies rather than on the Continent. 

Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia in 1753 
had sent the young George Washington to 
warn the French against encroaching upon 
the claims of England in the Ohio Basin. 
However the next four years did not augur 
well for the English. 

Ensign Ward, building a redoubt at the 
forks of the Ohio, surrendered to a superior 
French force. Washington, moving westward 
with a force of three or four hundred men, 
was compelled to capitulate to the French at 
Fort Necessity. Brave General Braddock suf- 
fered an ignominious defeat in the Battle of 
the Monongahela. In New York State the 
campaigns against the French had gone 
awry. Braddock’s humiliating debacle 
brought about many months of bitter suf- 
fering on the frontier. The scalping knife and 
tomahawk pursued the hardy settlers fleeing 
for their lives over. the Alleghenies. Even 
regions as far east as the Susquehanna and the 
town of Lancaster in Pennsylvania felt the 
cruel hand of the savages. To wrest the French 
from the forks of the Ohio and break up their 
Indian coalition became an object of neces- 
sity. For the task Pitt chose the veteran 
Scotsman, Colonel John Forbes. 

Educated as a physician, but choosing in- 


DAVID W. RIAL 


stead the life of a soldier, he had risen by 
merit and purchase to the rank of Colonel in 
the 17th Foot of the British Army. In con- 
trast to the stubborn General Braddock he 
was frank and unaffected, ever willing to 
learn from others, impressing his character 
favorably upon the provincial authorities. 

In further contrast to Braddock was his 
long military experience on the battle front, 
whereas that of Braddock was largely bar- 
racks administration, hearing no gunfire more 
martial or more dangerous than the report of 
the evening gun at retreat. 

Admiration for the now Brigadier General 
Forbes grows when we remember that he was 
suffering at the time of his arrival in America 
from a severe gastric disturbance, so much so 
that he was unable to ride a horse and had to 
be carried in a litter throughout the cam- 
paign. It became literally a campaign directed 
from a deathbed. The Indian allies of the 
English, quick to recognize character, called 
him the “‘Head of Iron.’ 

Landing in Philadelphia in June 1758, he 
was confronted with the same obstacles that 
had plagued Braddock and the Royal gover- 
nors or other British leaders sent to administer 
Colonial affairs. Jealousy, complacency, in- 
difference seemed to prevail, both inside and 
between Colonies. Legislators imagined their 
prime duty was to embarrass Royal gover- 
nors, refusing to act on proposed legislation 
or passing needed legislation so niggardly 
or so often with such objectionable riders 





Mr. Rial, a retired principal in the Pittsburgh public 
school system, is an authority on the Forbes campaign 
and has conducted summer tours for the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania along its route. He is 
research associate in archeology and has gone on a number 
of Carnegie Museum field trips. 
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ROUTE TAKEN BY GENERAL FORBES IN 1758 FROM RAESTOWN (FORT BEDFORD) TO FORT DUQUESNE 


that vetoes were a foregone conclusion. 

Again, Virginia, jealous of Pennsylvania, 
was averse to furnishing troops to reduce Fort 
Duquesne if the area in final settlement 
should be awarded the Quaker Colony. Penn- 
sylvania was indifferent because the forks of 
the Ohio were outside the proprietary area. 

Forbes with his precise military training 
was astounded at the boorish type of men 
among provincial officers. In a letter to Pitt 
he wrote, ‘The provincial officers except a 
few in the higher ranks are an extremely bad 
lot of broken-down innkeepers, horse jockeys 
and Indian traders.”’ 

Among the several unique problems to be 
solved by Forbes was that of the choice of the 
route to be followed. It became one of sharp 
contention between Forbes and his very 
capable chief lieutenant, Colonel Henry 
Boquet, on the one hand and George Wash- 
ington on the other. 


Washington argued for the partially built 
Braddock road from Fort Cumberland west, 
Forbes and Boquet for a road to be built di- 
rectly northwest over the mountains from 
Raestown (Fort Bedford), where the armed 
forces for the expedition were concentrating. 
So convinced was Washington in his opinion 
that he undertook a most unwise and danger- 
ous procedure. He wrote Brigade Major Hal- 
kett, one of his close friends, that unless the 
Braddock road were chosen ‘All is lost. All 
is lost, by Heavens.’’ The letter later fell into 
the hands of General Forbes and caused in the 
mind of the commanding General a mistrust 
concerning the motives behind Washington's 
opinions so emphatically presented. Most his- 
torians believe that the Virginian, provincial 
though he was, had no ulterior motive in per- 
sisting so dogmatically in his conviction. 
Washington's statements were motivated by 


his previous bitter experience and the feeling 

































of the need of haste—that no time should be 
lost in unnecessary road building. 

Boquet, after careful study weighing all the 
difficulties involved, decided to cut a road 
northwest from Bedford following more or 
less the “‘Traders Path,’ so called—a track 
pursued through the forest from time im- 
memorial by the aborigines, animals, and 
traders traveling westward over the moun- 
tains from the Atlantic seaboard, following 
more or less the present Lincoln Highway or 
Route 30. It is a significant fact that less than 
eight miles is the difference in distance be- 
tween our modern Route 30 and the road 
Forbes followed from Raestown (Fort Bed- 
ford) to Pittsburgh. 

Forbes and Boquet determined the issue on 
the basis of three important facts. First, in 
the fall of the year the rivers to be crossed by 
the Braddock route would be at flood. A road 
directly northwest over the Alleghenies 
avoided such swollen streams. In the second 
place, horses, wagons, and teamsters secured 
so stingily in the Braddock campaign and so 
indispensable to the army, could be more 
readily and economically secured from Penn- 
sylvania farmers than from the people of 
Maryland or Virginia. The final deciding 
factor, mindful of the statement made by 
Napoleon years later, that an army travels 
on its stomach, was that the cattle of Penn- 
sylvania were twenty per cent heavier than 
the cattle of Virginia. 

Suffice it to say that when the decision 
was made as to the choice of routes, Wash- 
ington supported wholeheartedly all efforts 
to open the new road, as became the valiant 
soldier he was. 

Boquet took pains to write Forbes of the 
conspicuous dissenter: ‘“Colonial Washington 
is filled with a sincere zeal for the success of 
the expedition and will march wherever you 
determine with the same activity. He is sure 
that with all the information he can gather 


the route we have chosen (i.e., he and General 
Forbes) is the most impractible for horses; 
that the mountains are bad, that Braddock’s 
road is the only one to take.” 

Washington's final word was that if he 
‘was proved in error he would acknowledge 
it as becomes a gentlemen led astray from 
judgment and not by prejudice.’’ But only 
Washington's later valiant service dispelled 
the distrust his note to Halkett had aroused 
in the mind of the commander-in-chief. 

Forbes further decided to depart from the 
Braddock strategy by building redoubts and 
forts at strategic points along the way, stock- 
ing them with provisions, army supplies, and 
ammunition, where a quick refuge might be 
had in case of surprise attacks by skulking 
Indians or French upon advance or following 
contingents. Such sites as Shawnee Cabins, 
Dewart’s Redoubt, Edmonds Swamp, Fort 
Bellaire, Kecknepaulins, Fort Dudgeon, Fort 
Tomahawk, Loyal Hannon (Fort Ligonier), 
Dagworthy’s Camp, the three Redoubts, 
Washington's Encampment, and Boquet’s 
Camp all become of historic interest, and 
many a romantic story might be written 
about them. 

Of these famous sites, more or less properly 
located by the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, the remnants of but one are still 
observable. This is Fort Dewart, located on 
the property of Thomas McNeal at ‘‘the first 
rising of the Alleghenies,’’ as the Boquet 
papers call it. This is on the hill above Grand 
View on the Lincoln Highway. 

To one who has attempted to re-enact the 
experience of Forbes by hiking over the road 
he followed, struggling up through the witch- 
hazel thicket in the deep ravine below Grand 
View, up the steep grade past the shot tower, 
or thoroughly exhausted through the laurel 
wilderness above Fort Tomahawk, it is not 
hard to visualize most acutely the gigantic 
task of the road-builders. In addition to this 
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THE ARMY’S ROUTE THROUGH WHAT IS NOW PITTSBURGH 


was the adversity and privation of such toil, 
with the ever-present fear and anxiety caused 
by ruthless savages lurking upon the flanks 
ready to pounce upon an incautious soldier 
straying a short distance from camp or com- 
rades. 

Observing a modern road-builder with 
power shovels, bulldozers, and steam rollers, 
one realizes the task performed with such 
primitive tools as crowbar, pick and shovel 
nearly two hundred years ago. But this was 
the hard way by which our liberties were 
won; with so little they did so much. 

Any army has its quota of picturesque per- 
sonnel, Forbes’s army no less. Among these 
was peppery Sir John St. Clair, the road- 
builder who, telling off the Pennsylvanians 
before the Braddock campaign, in his appeal 
for help from that colony, said that ‘‘ten 
times more bad words would be said by his 
superior (Braddock) when he replied to the 
same personages.”’ 

In writing to Henry Boquet at Bedford he 
described the mountain road cutting as ‘‘dia- 
bolical and immense.’’ “‘If I do not have two 
hundred men more, I do not know when it 
will be finished. The work I have to do is all 


digging with picks, axes, crowbars and 
shovels, and what is most wanted likewise is 
more whiskey.”’ 

Bad weather with incessant rains dogged 
the army, washing out the poorly made roads 
which Sir John in disgust called ‘not roads 
but only horse paths.’’ Wagons and artillery 
often sank into the mud to their hubs, from 
which the horses in their weak condition 
could hardly extract them. 

Though to Washington the delay caused 
by road-building would bring about a failure 
of the expedition, at least for the year, 
General Forbes considered it an advantage 
though he did not communicate his idea to 
his Virginia lieutenant. 

Lacking the stimulus of battle, the Indian 
allies of the French were slowly melting 
away, thus weakening the French garrison at 
The Point. A still more potent influence in 
weaning away the warriors of the West from 
the defenders of Fort Duquesne was the mis- 
sion of the Moravian missionary, Christian 
Frederick Post. He knew the Indians well, 
was trusted by them, spoke the Delaware 
language, and had married an Indian squaw, 
one of his converts. Fearlessly going among 
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them, his life in constant peril from the 
French, he succeeded under the very walls 
of Fort Duquesne in enticing the Indians to 
desert the French. His task accomplished, it 
became a decisive factor in the fall of the 
French stronghold. 

On October 12, 1758, the French and 
Indians made a surprise attack on Fort 
Ligonier, hoping to catch the English un- 
awares as they had caught Braddock. Colonel 
James Burd, in command at Ligonier, in- 
flicted upon them a decisive defeat, thus put- 
ting the final coup de grace upon the French 
hopes of repelling the attack of the English, 
an attack that was sure to come. Colonel 
Boquet did not take part in this battle for, as 
Boucher writes, “‘He was stuck in the mud at 
Fort Stony Creek.”’ 

Forbes, leading an army of seven thousand, 
of whom fourteen hundred were the Scotch 
Highlanders—those who had suffered so 
severely in Grant's defeat—was in poor spirit 
upon his arrival at Fort Ligonier. The pros- 
pects of completing the campaign before the 
end of the year seemed dim indeed. The fears 
of Washington concerning the delays caused 
by prolonged road building seemed about to 
be realized. Moreover the enlistment of the 
Virginia soldiers expired December 1. The 
loss of so large a force would be well nigh 
tragic. So convinced was the commander at 
the dreary prospect of wintering at Fort 
Ligonier that he gave the name Pittsboro to 
that site, a name he later gave to Fort Pitt. 
But an unexpected circumstance occurred. 
Deserters from the French were captured and 
they informed the commander of the weak 
and defenseless situation of the French at 
Fort Duquesne. The council of commanders 
decided to push ahead with all haste and 
speedily terminate the campaign. 

On the 23d of November Forbes, with the 
main body of the army, was located at Bo- 
quet’s Breastworks, not far from the present 


Alcoma Country Club, at the intersection of 
Route 80 and the Saltsburg Road. Advance 
battalions had already reached the outskirts 
of the present city of Pittsburgh and were 
encamped in the area now occupied by the 
Crescent Public School. 

Indian scouts brought word of great clouds 
of smoke and explosions coming from the 
direction of Fort Duquesne, as if magazines 
were being blown up. It was here that Forbes 
probably made the heroic statement that he 
would sleep in ‘Fort Duquesne tomorrow 
or in Hell.”’ 

His advance guards were enabled to move 
into the abandoned fort on the 24th of No- 
vember. Forbes, keeping his promise to him- 
self, moved in at six o'clock Saturday night, 
November 25. The next day being Sabbath, 
the Presbyterian chaplain, Charles Beatty, 
preached possibly the first Protestant sermon 
west of the mountains, and gave, who knows, 
the impetus to Presbyterianism in the Pitts- 
burgh area. Incidentally, in the course of his 
duties as chaplain he had complained to 
Franklin concerning the poor attendance upon 
his religious service, whereupon, writing in 
his autobiography covering the Forbes ex- 
pedition, Benjamin Franklin says of Chaplain 
Charles Beatty: 

‘We had for our chaplain a zealous Presby- 
terian minister, Mr. Beatty, who complained 
to me that the men did not generally attend 
his prayers and exhortations. When they en- 
listed they were promised, besides pay and 
provisions, a gill of rum a day, which was 
punctually served out to them, half in the 
morning and the other half in the evening; 
and I observed that they were punctual in 
attending to receive it; upon which I said 
to Mr. Beatty: ‘It is, perhaps, below the 
dignity of your profession to act as a steward 
of the rum; but if you were only to distribute 
it out after prayers, you would have them all 
about you.’ 
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“He liked the thought, undertook the task 
and, with the help of a few hands to measure 
out the liquor, executed it to satisfaction; and 
never were prayers more generally and more 
punctually attended.”’ 

To some it may be of interest to know the 
march of the main body of Forbes army was 
over what are now the streets of Pittsburgh. 

Following Route 80 from the location of 
Boquet’s Camp mentioned above, it entered 
the city by way of Frankstown Avenue. Near 
Lang Avenue it turned south, passing Home- 
wood School, through Westinghouse Park, 
until it reached Penn Avenue near Point 
Breeze Presbyterian Church. At Penn near 
Linden is a marker of the army's path. Fol- 
lowing Penn Avenue through East Liberty, 
it turned south again near Aiken, passing the 
location of the once famous Raup’s or Baum’s 
Spring, not far from First Methodist Church. 

It crossed the deep ravine along which 
passes the Pennsylvania Railroad at a point 
once known as Ben Venue. This is the loca- 
tion over which the 77/54 car line crosses the 
ravine. To Center Avenue it marched past 
Schenley High School, over Herron Hill and 
down Wylie Avenue to Grant. From thence 
via Third Avenue to The Point. 

The wresting of Fort Duquesne from the 
French was received with great rejoicing in 
the Colonies, and though it had been one of 
the objectives in sealing the doom of French 
domination in the Mississippi Valley, its 
Capture was insignificant compared to the 
fact that Forbes built a road—a road over 
which in latter years streamed the pioneer 
founders of the western empire, helping to 
make Pittsburgh the great center of industry 
and gateway to the West in truth. Further- 
more, it was the free peoples of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, following the 
route taken by General John Forbes, rather 
than the New Englanders or the cavaliers of 
Virginia who, as Woodrow Wilson wrote, 
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‘“gave character to the people of the United 
States.”’ 

Though Fort Pitt was built in the follow- 
ing years at a tremendous cost, its usefulness 
passed away with the expulsion of the French 
from Canada. 

General Forbes, his malady increasing in 
intensity, his task completed, returned to 
Philadelphia, where he died the following 
March. His remains are buried in Christ 
Church of that city. Many great American 
patriots worshipped in this stately edifice 
during the early days of our Republic, and 
here not a few are buried. 

Too little importance in our histories is 
given to the story of the Forbes expedition, 
but the whole world becomes a beneficiary of 
the sacrifices made by the men who carried 
on that campaign to a successful conclusion. 
As Alfred James has so eloquently written, 
‘There are no more heroic cases of success in 
the face of adversity than that of General 
Forbes in his expedition,’’ and as he further 
adds, ‘‘The best estimate of the man and his 
work is found in his obituary, written by the 
Society of Colonial Wars, reading as follows: 

“By a sturdy pursuit.of well-conducted 
measures and numberless obstructions he 
brought to a happy issue a most extraordinary 
campaign resulting in the evacuation of Fort 
Duquesne and made a willing sacrifice of his 
own life to what he loved more, the interest 
of king and country.’ "’ 
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which Senor Ferrazzi, the juror from Italy, 
commented, ‘I never thought I would see a 
Veronese dinner in America’’—is not only 
a souvenir of the INTERNATIONAL but of the 
glory that was Pittsburgh and, if Roy and 
Rachel Hunt have their way, will be unto the 
end of time as in this spontaneous and de- 


lightful drawing. 
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LtANOING AT SEA 


When a fighter pilot lands his plane on a flattop, one of his biggest problems is to 


stop the plane. To help him, a hook attached near the plane’s tail engages one of the 

galvanized wire cables, mounted on spring brackets, that stretch across the deck. The 
resiliency of the cable, plus the bracket action, helps the plane to 
stop promptly and safely. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 








TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 


N: medievalist or Renaissance student can 
be fully informed without a knowledge 
of early arms and armor, since military and 
sporting equipment played so vital a part in 
the arts and life of those years. An excellent 
opportunity for study in this field is provided 
by the collection lent by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to Carnegie Institute for six 
months ending April 15. Here may be seen 
remarkable work in iron and steel. 

The ancient armorer was essentially a 
craftsman in steel who spent many years of 
apprenticeship in acquiring the necessary skill 
to qualify for admission into the promised 
land of a mastership. During the best period 
of the armorer’s art, the later Middle Ages, 
which were so remarkably rich in creative 
talent, there was no distinction between fine 
and applied arts. The same man who painted 
the king’s banners, his shields, horse trap- 
pings, and his devotional pictures, also 
created the designs for his helmets and body 
armor; the same carver worked at the archi- 
tectural details of his chapel who fashioned a 
crest for his helmet. The armorer knew not 
only every aspect of metalwork but was also 
a consummate artist. He was familiar with 
every process that could be used in shaping 
and ornamenting iron, such as hammering, 
chasing, damascening, embossing, etching, 
gilding with mercury amalgam, tinning, 
wire drawing, and the application of niello, 
enamel, and gems. 

It was known experimentally that in cer- 
tain localities iron was produced which 


Mr. Grancsay is curator of arms and armor at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. He served as consultant 
to the United States Chief of Ordnance on helmets and 
body armor used in the First and Second World War and 
the Korean conflict. 
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ARMS AND ARMOR 


STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 


PEN DRAWING OF ARMORER AT WORK, 1535 
From the Mendel book in the Nuremberg Stadtbibliothek 


would be suitable for the armorer’s work, 
while the iron of other regions was quite ill- 
suited for this use. As early as Chaucer’s day 
(1340-1400) Sheffield was known for its manu- 
facture of steel knives, and in 1402 the arrows 
used at the battle of Homildon were pointed 
with Sheffield steel, so sharp that no armor 
could repel them. But in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, English (Shropshire) iron was non- 
resistant; a musket ball could be shot through 
it while the iron of Innsbruck or of northern 
Spain or of Italy tenaciously clung to the 
ball and was merely dinted. In 1511 we find 
Conrad Seusenhofer, court armorer to Maxi- 
milian I, complaining that Kiigler, the mine- 
master, was sending him inferior metal, and 
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as he considered that the use of it would be 
detrimental to the reputation of Innsbruck 
as a factory of armor, he suggested that it 
be classed as Milanese! 

The actual smelting of the iron should here 
briefly be mentioned, for it concerns the 
armorer’s material. A rich oxide of iron was 
mined and under simple conditions was 
banked in small furnaces which were often 
but a foot or two high, made of clay, lined 
with charcoal and fed by the forced draft of 
a bellows. By this primitive means enough 
heat was obtained to cause the rich metal to 
soften and presently to flow down like semi- 
liquid paste into the bottom of the furnace. 
It was afterward picked out of the ashes and 
then beaten out with heavy hammers, thus 
getting rid of most of the slag and forming a 
mass of iron which we call a ‘“‘bloom.’’ The 
bloom was beaten out into bars, and these in 
turn were passed under the tilt hammers so 
as to spread them out into strips of metal. 
Making a plate from such a bloom required 
strenuous hammering, during which process 
a biscuit-like mass was first formed, then a 
pancake and finally a plate. It was only in the 
eighteenth century that rolling mills began 
to supplant the trip hammer. 

A suit of armor satisfied an important need 
of life. Also it is a splendid example of a use- 
ful object that is beautiful as well. Many 
armorers were artists of the highest order 
whose best productions were eagerly sought 
by emperors, kings, and princes. As armor 
was always so important to the nobles, we 
may well assume that the most capable artists 
and craftsmen were chosen to design and 
execute it. Donatello’s statue of St. George 
was made for the Armorers Guild of Flor- 
an indication that the armorers oc- 
cupied an important place in society. 


ence, 


Many of the giants in art made designs for 
armor and its accessories: we may mention 
Leonardo da Vinci, Cellini, Diirer, and Burgk- 
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POMMELS CHISELED OUT OF SOLID IRON 


mair. When Leonardo offered his services to 
the Duke of Milan, he recommended himself 
as an inventor of engines of war, and it was 
evidently as an engineer that he esteemed 
himself most highly. Cellini in his auto- 
biography speaks of improving on the method 
of damascening as applied to certain Turkish 
poniards. And in his treatise on goldsmith- 
ing, he tells of methods of gilding, enameling, 
niello, cannon founding, and so on. Diirer 
made many designs for armor and illustrated 
his fencing book and his work on fortifica- 
tion. Burgkmair, who was the neighbor of 
Koloman Colman, imperial armorer, illus- 





HELMET 


(SALLET), AUSTRIAN 


By the master armorer Jérg Wagner 


(INNSBRUCK), 1490 
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trated Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian I 
and etched the emperor’s armor. 

Armorers employed specialists to forge cer- 
tain portions of suits to expedite the work. 
The headpiece was the most difficult part of a 
harness to execute, so it was usually made by 
the master. I should like to call your atten- 
tion to one of the Renaissance headpieces in 
our exhibition. It resembles the most perfect 
helmet known in classical antiquity, the 
Corinthian casque of the Greeks, the antique 





HELMET OF PHILIP II OF SPAIN, 1554 


By the master armorer of Landshut 


helmet being of bronze, while our helmet 
(sallet) is of steel, a much more difficult 
medium to fashion. Some sallets that have 
survived bear the mark of the Missaglia, a 
celebrated family of armorers in Milan. Under 
Filippo Maria Visconti, Tomaso Missaglia 
was knighted, in 1435, and by a decree of 
Duke Francesco Sforza, dated April 22, 1450, 
he was excused from payment of taxes. When 
Beatrice d’Este entered Milan on the twenty- 
first of January, 1491, as the bride of Lodo- 
vico il Moro, one whole street where the 
armorers had their shops was lined with 
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effigies of armed warriors on horseback, and 
everyone took these figures to be alive. 
The location of Milan is a_ peculiarly 
favored one, not only from a military and 
strategic point of view, but also as regards the 
march of civilization. Situated on one of the 
chief arteries of inland commerce, this great 
city was a central point, communicating on 
the one side with France over the Alps, on 
the other with the Tyrol, and with the very 
heart of the Roman Empire. Milan was al- 
ready renowned in the thirteenth century for 
its weapons. Milanese swords had no in- 
considerable sale in spite of the keen competi- 
tion of Brescia, Toledo, and Passau. We are 
told that in Milan not only were blades 
manufactured that cut any kind of iron with- 
out injury, but also the glassy swords and 
daggers that were keen, sharp-pointed, 
polished and bright as the common swords 
and daggers, but tempered in a peculiar way 
so as to splinter like broken glass when 
handled by persons who did not know how 
to use them, how to defend themselves, how 
to strike and thrust in the peculiar way re- 
quired by these weapons. But when handled 
by those who knew the secret method they 
could hardly be broken. In the manufacture 
of armor Milan had no rival, and its pro- 
ficiency in this field was so acknowledged 
that to name it as the place of production was 
to guarantee a suit of armor’s being the most 
serviceable and the most attractive that could 
be purchased. The armorers procured iron 
from the mountains north of the city, in a 
great measure from the mines of Valsassina. 
Charles VI of France formed in Lyons a 
colony of goldsmiths and armorers from 
Milan which lasted until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1470 Louis XI of France petitioned 
the Duke Galeazzo Maria to send to France 
the armorer Jacob Ayroldo with twelve other 
experienced armorers together with their 
tools to make armor for the king as well as 














for the lords and knights of his court. The 
Emperor Charles V, who was in no way be- 
hind the French and the splendor-loving 
Italian rulers in his taste for beautifully 
finished arms, had a considerable number of 
suits of armor and weapons made in Milan. 
Two types of armor, Gothic and Maxi- 
milian, the former dating not later than the 
year 1500, the latter not later than about 
1540, are generally looked upon by students as 
including the most practical and beautiful 
specimens of armor. The earliest armor of 
plate is known as “‘Gothic’’ armor, and this 
reached its highest development as a protec- 
tion about the time of the discovery of 
America, when the knight and his horse be- 
came practically invulnerable. Its elements 
became so articulated with one another that 
the entire suit suggests to many minds the 
shell of a lobster. One needs only to examine 
contemporary paintings to see the grace and 
simple elegance of the costumes, delicately 
fitted to the figure. Throughout the fifteenth 
century, armor followed the excellent out- 
lines of costume. It is therefore more shapely 
than that of any other period, and it is free 
from any grotesque ornament. Early in the 
sixteenth century a new style of armor was 
developed. Discarding slenderness and Gothic 
grace of outline, the new style sacrificed the 
lines of height for those of breadth and was 
ornamented with parallel or almost parallel 
rows of fluting. Kings and princes have al- 
ways been fashion makers, and as the Em- 
peror Maximilian I was actively interested in 
the making of fluted armor, this type has 
been named after him. This prince was a great 
patron of armorers and he made Innsbruck 
one of the most famous armor-making centers. 
The majority of visitors to an armor col- 
lection are apt to admire armor of high 
quality of somewhat later date, mainly for 
the reason that it is profusely decorated either 
by etching, by adornment with inlays of 


precious metals, or by embossing—decora- 
tion which is, of course, beautiful in itself 
but which does not truly belong to protec- 
tive armor, for a moment’s reflection would 
show that enrichment of this nature tends to 
weaken the surface of the armor at vital 
points. Much of the costlier armor was not 
burnished bright, but was blued or russeted, 
and hence was relatively rustproof, as well as 
more attractive. 

During the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, armor-making was a big industry; 
comparatively, just as big as it is today. 
Brantéme, the chronicler, tells us that in the 
course of sixteen years one dealer, Giovanni 
Pietro Negroli, one of the family of famous 
Milanese armorers, made fifty thousand 
crowns selling armor. The embossed armor of 
Philip II of Spain, now in the Royal Armory 
at Madrid, took two years to make and it 
cost three thousand gold crowns. It was made 
by Desiderius Colman, designed by Diego de 
Arroyo, and chiseled and damascened by Jorg 
Sigman. The decoration of the shield of this 
armor shows in an amusing way the great 
rivalry between the most important German 
and Italian armor-making centers, Augsburg 
and Milan. Upon the shield, the maker 
(Colman of Augsburg) is represented as a bull 
charging a Roman soldier on whose shield is 
the word *‘Negrol,"’ a reference to the rivalry 
between the Colmans and the Negroli of 
Milan. 

A study of the objects in this collection 
now on exhibition at Carnegie Institute re- 
calls the ancestry of our modern steel industry 
and also the cultural background out of which 
it has developed. The many-sided interest of 
arms and armor, i.e., materials, methods of 
making and ornamenting, how it was worn, 
its protective value, its historical and ro- 
mantic significance, all appeal to the visitor. 
In this exhibition the ancient armorer comes 
again to his place of eminence as an artist. 
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